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distinction. The Athenians and Corinthians, especially, paid honour to
Rome; and the latter people recognised her Greek descent by voting that
her citizens should be admitted to the Isthmian games (228 B.C.). This
short war was scarcely ended, when Rome saw a conflict impending, which
filled her with alarm.
It will be remembered that just before the war with Pyrrhus, the
Senonian Gauls had been extirpated,, and the Boians defeated with great
slaughter in two battles near Lake Yadimo in Etruria (283 B.C.). From
that time the Gauls had remained quiet within their own boundaries. But
in 232 B.C., the tribune C. Flpwinius, a man who will hereafter claim
more special notice, proposed to distribute all the public land held by Rome
on the Picenian and Umbrian coasts to a number of poor citizens,' a law
which was put into effect four years afterwards. When the colonies of
Sena Gallica and Ariminum had been planted on that same coast, the Boians
were too much weakened by their Jate defeats to offer any opposition. But
in two generations their strength was recruited, and they were encouraged
to rise against Rome by the promised support of the Insubrians, a power-
ful tribe who occupied the trans-radane district about Milan. The arrival
of large bodies of Gauls from beyond the Alps completed their determina-
tion, and increased th$ terror which the recollections of the AUia still
wrought upon the Roman mind. Report exaggerated the truth, and the
Romans made larger preparations for this Gallic war than they had made
against Pyrrhus or the Carthaginians. Active preparations were seconded
by superstitious rites. The Sibylline books were consulted, and in them
it was found written that the soil of Rome must be twice occupied by
a foreign foe. To fulfil this prediction, the government barbarously ordered
a Gaulish man and woman, together with a Greek woman, to be buried
alive in the Forum.
The campaign opened in northern Etruria. The Gauls crossed the
Apennines into the vale of the Arno and fell suddenly upon the praetor
stationed with an army at Faesulse. Him they overpowered, and defeated
with great slaughter. The consul JEmilius now, with great promptitude,
crossed the Umbrian hills into Etruria; and on his approach the Gaols
retired northwards along the coast, wishing to secure their booty; while
JEmilius hung upon their rear, without venturing to engage in a general
action. But near Pisa they found that the other consul, Atilius, had landed
from Sardinia; and thus hemmed in by two consular armies, they were
obliged to give battle at a place called Telainon. The conflict was des-
perate ; but the Romans were better armed and better disciplined than of
old, while the Gauls had remained .stationary. Their large heavy broad-
swords, forged of ill-tempered iron, bent at the first blow, and while they
stooped to straighten them with the foot, they were full exposed to the
thrust of the short Roman sword. The victory of Telamon was as signal
as that of Sentinum or of Vadimo (226 B.C.).
The consuls of the next year (224 B.C.) again invaded the Boian country,
and received the complete submission of all the tribes on the left bank of the
Po. In the following year C. Flaminius, the reputed cause of the war,
was consul, and pushed across the Po, with the resolution of punishing
the Insubrians (Milanese) for the part they had taken in the invasion ?t
Etraria. The place s& which he crossed the great river was somewhere
above Mantua; and here he formed a league with the Cenemani, who
were at deadly feud with the Insubrians. Assisted by these auxiliaries,
he moved westward across the Adda, the boundary of the Insmbriau